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in East Africa has been interrupted by the influence of 
war upon the credit system. 

And these are but briefest references to the financial 
and commercial devastation over the world. 

As for our country, the abnormal rise among the 
special industries must, of course, soon flatten when 
once the war is ended. Too, we must remember that the 
destruction of wealth abroad leaves the whole world 
poorer. We cannot escape the injury. A house burns to 
the ground; soeiety is not saved from the loss, even if 
the house be insured. Wealth destroyed always leaves 
the world poorer. The United States must face longer 
bread lines because of this war, more women washing, 
more babies dying. Our industrial optimism and finan- 
cial hopes are founded upon no permanent grounds. It 
is time now to plan for the long, lean years surely 
awaiting us. 



CHANGES IN THE MAP, AND THEN? 

As a result of the unprecedented venture of certain 
English colonies waging wars of conquest, we ob- 
serve that Australia and New Zealand have wrested 
from Germany 100,000 square miles of islands in the 
Pacific. The Union of South Africa has conquered 
German Southwest Africa. Indian tribes are operating 
successfully in East Africa and along the Persian Gulf, 
while English, French, and Belgian troops are advanc- 
ing elsewhere in Africa. Some prophecies already claim 
that the whole of Africa is destined for the Entente 
powers; that the whole of South Asia from Sinai to 
Siam is to go to Britain, and that the Turkish Empire 
is passing to the Entente. 

Heretofore the German lands in Africa have been 
divided into four parts: Togoland, now wholly in the 
control of the French and English; Kamarun, which is 
now for the most part out of the control of Germany; 
Southwest Africa, one-half as large again as the Ger- 
man Empire, all of which surrendered to General Botha 
July 9 ; while the news from East Africa is consistently 
favorable to the Allies. Cypress, formerly a protectorate, 
was annexed to the British Empire last November, and 
the Turkish territory in the Persian Gulf shortly after. 
The sovereignty of Turkey over Egypt has been lost, the 
country now being a British protectorate under a Sultan. 
The campaign against Constantinople is as yet, of 
course, uncertain. 

Germany is occupying a large portion of Belgium and 
important stretches of northeastern France. Armies are 
swaying back and forth over the Polands, while the Rus- 
sians are still in portions of Galicia. Italy is on Aus- 
trian territory hammering her way as best she can to- 
ward Trieste, and the German possession in Shantung, 
China, have been wrested from her by Japan. Not since 



our French and Indian War has there been an approxi- 
mation to so many square miles of territory hanging in 
the balance. 

What hatreds are engendering through these on- 
slaughts ? What longings for revenge ? What bases for 
future wars? And, if the old system continues after 
the peace, what foundations for deeper international 
anarchy, murders, and devastations ? We cannot answer. 

But is the old system to continue ? Are we to go back 
to the armed truces, to the periods of preparation for 
wars sure to come because of the preparation? Or are 
rational men to live in rational ways at last on the bases 
of security fashioned out of law and justice? Are not 
the causes and results of the present war sufficiently 
clear now to arouse a hatred for all war? Surely the 
ruin and senility of it must be sufficiently apparent to 
warrant some hope in a reorganization of civilization 
and in a resuscitation of mangled humanity. Will not 
some additional collective international effort be aroused 
by these very changes in the maps of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, stirred to end the unlimited violence men 
wage in the name of war? 



ENCOURAGEMENTS 

The American Peace Society has passed through 
many a dark hour. In 1853 it found reasons for 
discouragement because of the Crimean War; because 
of the Franco-Sardinian War against Austria six years 
later; because of our Civil War especially; because of 
the Austro-Prussian War against Denmark in 1864, and 
of Prussia and Italy against Austria in 1866; because 
of the Franco-Prussian War, 1870-1871 ; because of our 
Spanish War, the Russo-Japanese, and other wars. It 
is shocked and staggered at the present war. But it has 
lost neither jot nor tittle of its platform or of its faith. 
No one of its teachings needs to be changed as a result 
of these holocausts. The ruin and heartbreak across the 
world are simply writing again in blood tb.e lessons that 
we have aimed for so long to teach. We are hurt, but 
not hopeless; we are chagrined, but not discouraged. 

If in their opposition to war the nations of Europe 
could meet in 1814 and discuss for nine long months 
their many problems and settle them for a generation, 
then after a century of education they can do it again 
and better. If twenty-six nations of the earth could 
meet in 1899, forty-four again in 1907 and make laws 
for themselves, they can meet again, and, because of an 
added if horrible experience, with finer and higher re- 
sults. If three South American nations can arbitrate 
questions between the United States and Mexico, another 
nation or group of nations can serve constructively the 
destructive governments now at war. If peace can be 
maintained along 3,500 miles of unprotected boundary 



